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gards London this privilege seems to be very fully acted upon, but not
so in the case of the provinces. Many valuable and curious works are
published in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dublin, Newcastle,
Bristol, and other large towns, of which only a very small number ever
find their way to the Bodleian. The library might easily employ an
agent, at a small salary or commission, in each of these towns, to
collect the local literature, and forward it to Oxford."1

Edward Edwards, an Assistant in the Department of Printed
Books at the British Museum, in his evidence before the Select
Committee on Public Libraries in 1849, thought the compulsory
delivery of copies an enactment based upon a bad principle. He
said: "I think that the growth and increase of public libraries is a
national object, and that no tax ought to be levied upon a section
of the public for the benefit of the whole of the public, least of all
upon the producers of books."2 He considered that it would be a
very desirable thing to retain the power of exacting copies of all
new works, but that the trade price should be paid at least in all
instances where payment was requested. There would thus be
certain great repositories situated throughout thekingdom,where-
in would be copies of all the books published, and yet no injustice
would have been done to authors and publishers.3

Upon being asked by the Commissioners why recently pub-
lished books could not be obtained by the public in the Museum
Reading Room, Edwards said:

"The difficulty is solely a difficulty of pounds, shillings, and pence.
The real blame rests, not with the Museum authorities, but with the
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The simple fact is, that there is no sort
of restriction upon the sending of the newest books into the reading
room, but there is a restriction that calls upon every reader to find the
books that he demands in the catalogue, and I am afraid that many
books published even three or four years ago, would not be found in
the catalogue at present. But that has arisen solely from the want of a
sufficient staff of transcribers, and that want has arisen from the in-
sufficiency of the Parliamentary grants. I know that representations
have been repeatedly made by the Museum officers of the necessity
of more transcribers, in order to bring the catalogue into such a state
as to satisfy the reasonable demands of the readers."*

1 Report of Oxford University Commission, 1850-2, Parliamentary Papers,

*  Report of Select Committee on PttbKc Libraries, 1849, p. 28.
*  Ut supra, p. 30.
*  Select Committee on PubUc L&raries, 1849, p. 215.